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SERMON. 


And  the  Lord  said  unto  David  my  father,  Whereas  it  was  in  thine  heart, 
to  build  an  house  unto  my  name,  thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart: 
1  Kings  viii.  18. 

The  worship  of  God  in  Israel,  until  the  time  of  David,  had 
been  conducted  in  the  tabernacle — which  was  only  a  slight 
and  temporary  building,  or  rather  tent — and  capable  of  being 
moved  from  place  to  place.  When,  however,  his  wars  and  the 
confusion  of  his  reign  were  over,  David  desired  to  build  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  the  Lord,  such  as  should  fitly  express  the  piety  of  his 
own  heart,  and  he  suited  to  the  majesty  of  the  only  true  God. 
And  he  had  made  vast  gatherings  and  preparations  for  the 
work.  Nevertheless,  God  did  not  permit  him  to  do  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  a  man  of  war  and  blood.  The  honour  of 
its  erection  was  reserved  for  Solomon,  his  son.  But  David 
was  told  for  his  comfort,  that  his  good  intentions  wrere  not 
forgotten,  and  that  he  had  done  well  that  such  a  thing  was  in 
his  heart,  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  execute  it.  This 
consolation  we  always  have  in  what  we  attempt  for  God,  that 
the  willing  mind  will  be  accepted  and  rewarded,  though  the 
effort  itself  should  fail,  or  its  accomplishment  be  reserved  for 
other  hands. 

We  have  assembled  on  a  solemn  and  interesting  occasion. 
We  have  come  together  to  consecrate  and  set  apart  from  all 
profane  and  common  uses,  “a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.” 
Lender  any  circumstances,  this  is  always  an  interesting  occur¬ 
rence.  In  the  present  instance,  ’tis  especially  so.  This  sanc¬ 
tuary  bears  a  doubly  distinctive  character.  It  is  a  Free  Church, 
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and  it  is  intended  as  a  Memorial  to  one  whose  name  and  me¬ 
mory  grow  dearer  to  ns  continually,  as  time  and  the  course 
of  events  widen  the  space  that  separates  us  from  him. 

The  principle  or  notion  of  consecrated  persons,  times,  and 
places,  is  one  almost  universally  recognised.  We  find  it  in 
all  religions,  false  as  well  as  true ;  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
and  ail  conditions  of  society.  It  exists  in  us  as  a  sentiment 
that  will  not  he  repressed.  We  have  no  wish  or  need  to  re¬ 
press  it.  Under  due  restraints  there  is  nothing  in  it,  that 
does  not  tend  to  exalt  and  refine  human  nature:  to  strength- 
en  the  defences  of  religion,  to  raise  us  above  what  is  earthly, 
and  so  to  bring  us  into  nearer  relation  with  natures  and  con¬ 
ditions  higher  than  our  own. 

’Tis  the  same  sentiment  or  akin  to  it,  that  we  are  so  deeply 
conscious  of  under  other  circumstances.  The  homes  of  our 
childhood,  the  graves  of  our  ancestors,  the  places  where  some¬ 
thing  great  and  memorable  has  happened,  all  stand  out  sepa¬ 
rate  and  apart  from  all  other  places  under  Heaven.  We 
tread  lightly  on  them,  with  feelings  that  visit  us  nowhere  else, 
if  not  with  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  holy  ground,  yet  with 
emotions  nearly  akin  to  it.  And  we  need  no  argument  to 
prove  that  it  is  right  to  feel  so.  Nature  speaks  in  a  voice  not 
to  be  repressed,  and  without  waiting  for  the  slower  processes 
of  reason.  In  conformity  then  with  our  natural  instincts,  with 
the  usages  of  all  people  and  all  religions,  with  the  universal 
history  of  our  race,  we  consecrate  and  set  apart  our  religious 
edifices,  from  all  common  and  worldly  uses.  We  devote  them 
exclusively  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  religion.  No  worldly 
business  thoughts  or  affections  should  enter  here ;  as  no  burden 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  through  the  Temple.  We  desire 
to  exclude  all  earthly  influences,  and  to  be  alone  with  God. 
The  church  is  the  House  of  Prayer,  the  place  for  hallowed  of¬ 
fices,  where  the  soul  may  hold  communion  with  its  Maker,  and 
where,  laying  aside  all  conventional  distinctions,  we  may  meet 
before  one  common  Father,  as  sinners  lost  by  nature,  and 
seeking  salvation  through  the  grace  of  Christ. 
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The  holiness,  however,  that  we  ascribe  to  and  seek  to  im¬ 
part  to  consecrated  buildings  is  only  relative,  not  formal,  or 
inherent.  They  are  holy,  as  being  devoted  to  holy  purposes. 
The  Church  is  God’s  House.  Everything  in  it  is  hallowed, 
and  so  not  to  be  applied  to  common  uses.  It  is  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  God,  and  the  security  of  religion,  that  it  should  he  so ; 
whilst  it  tends  greatly  to  the  encouragement  of  piety  and  devo¬ 
tion  in  our  own  souls.  Ho  doubt  the  prayer  that  is  offered  to  God 
under  the  open  heavens,  or  that  which  goes  up  from  the  mud- 
walled  cottage,  may  he  just  as  pleasing  to  Him  who  dwelleth 
not  in  “Temples  made  with  hands,”  as  that  which  is  uttered 
within  costly  and  consecrated  walls.  But  for  ordinary  and 
settled  purposes  and  occasions,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  no  less 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  teaching  of  history,  than  it  is  with  the 
instincts  of  our  nature,  to  consecrate  the  edifices  of  religion, 
to  set  them  apart  from  all  secular  uses,  and  while  disclaiming 
the  notion  of  formal  and  inherent  holiness,  yet  to  treat  them 
with  such  reverence  as  if  God  were  visibly  present  in  them. 
“Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground.” 

It  is  necessary,  sometimes,  to  recur  to  first  principles,  in 
order  to  correct  present  errors  of  opinion  or  practice,  that  have 
gradually  crept  in.  What  then  is  a  true  idea  of  a  Christian 
Church? 

The  word  itself  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  comes  down  to  us 
through  the  Saxon,  and  means  the  Lord's  House ,  just  as  one 
day  in  the  week  is  the  Lord’s  day,  and  not  man’s;  and, 
therefore,  not  to  he  used  as  if  it  were ;  so  the  Church  is  God’s 
House,  built  for  His  worship,  consecrated  and  set  apart  to 
His  service,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  desire  so  to  use  it. 

It  is  impossible  then,  wThen  one  thinks  on  this  subject,  apart 
from  the  practices  and  arrangements  that  we  see  around  us, 
to  divest  one’s  self  of  the  feeling,  that  in  its  very  nature,  the 
House  of  God  must  be  open  to  all,  as  the  ocean  or  the  high¬ 
way  is  open.  To  prescribe  terms  on  which  one  shall  come 
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there,  that  is,  to  impose  conditions  or  adopt  regulations,  which 
however  intended,  must  necessarily  introduce  mortifying  dis¬ 
tinctions,  perhaps  operate  as  an  absolute  bar  or  exclusion ;  to 
say,  in  effect,  that  wealth,  and  rank,  and  worldly  influence, 
shall  be  considered  and  distinguished,  even  in  the  house  of 
Clod,  and  poverty,  as  elsewhere,  be  thrust  into  a  corner,  or 
shut  entirely  out ;  all  this  seems  incompatible  with  the  true 
nature  of  a  building  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
and  whose  very  use  is  to  teach  us  the  vanity  of  all  human  dis¬ 
tinctions. 

Whatever  the  welfare  of  society  may  elsewhere  demand, — 
whatever  deference  may  be  due  to  personal  character,  emi¬ 
nence  of  station,  or  official  dignity,  in  the  House  of  God  all 
marked  and  invidious  distinctions  should  cease:  they  have  no 
rightful  place  there:  and  it  was  a  beautiful  and  significant 
expression  of  this  sentiment  that  when,  in  ancient  times,  the 
Monarch  entered  the  Sanctuary,  he  left  his  crown  at  the  door: 
the  soldier  divested  himself  of  his  sword:  all  earthly  trappings 
were  laid  aside,  as  if  to  say  that  in  the  presence  of  God  we 
are  all  equal;  that  within  consecrated  walls,  and  whilst  before 
the  common  Father  of  us  all,  there  should  be  no  recognised 
distinctions;  no  remembrance  of  anything  save  that  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God  we  are  all  alike  sinners,  and  Brethren  one  of 
another. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  idea  of  a  Christian  Church.  It  is 
God’s  House,  not  man’s ;  and  so  man  can  have  no  rightful 
property  in  it, — no  property,  that  is,  beyond  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  there:  and  this  privilege  belongs  to  all  who 
choose  to  claim  it,  and  all  are  alike  free  to  use  it,  just  as  they 
are  free  to  enter  our  courts  of  justice,  or  halls  of  legislation. 
For,  as  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  is  a  universal  and  in¬ 
dispensable  duty,  so  every  man  is  entitled  to  the  free,  unfet¬ 
tered  opportunity  of  doing  so,  whenever  and  wherever  his  own 
heart  and  conscience  may  prompt  him.  Must  the  thirsty  tra¬ 
veller  ask  any  man’s  permission  to  drink  of  the  fountain  by 
the  way-side,  or  to  lie  down  and  rest  under  the  friendly  shade 
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of  trees  that  grow  along  his  path?  As  little  should  he  he 
questioned  or  restricted,  who  desires  to  refresh  his  soul  by 
joining  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  God’s  Church.  It  is  the 
House  of  Prayer  for  all  people,  and  should  be  open  to  all  on 
the  freest  possible  terms,  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  water 
we  drink. 

Let  me  here,  however,  guard  against  a  possible  misunder¬ 
standing.  A  Free  Church  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
here  used,  is  not  a  Church  for  the  poor  only.  God  forbid, 
that  the  time  should  ever  come  when  there  shall  be  one  church 
for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor!  Nor,  is  it  a  church 
whose  worshippers  contribute  nothing  to  its  support.  But  as 
all  men  have  an  inalienable  right,  and  are  indispensably 
obliged  to  share  in  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  so  all  are 
bound  to  contribute  of  what  God  has  given  them,  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  that  worship.  By  a  Free  Church,  then,  we  mean  sim¬ 
ply  a  church  where  all  are  free  to  enter,  rich  and  poor  alike; 
where  there  are  no  private  or  appropriated  seats,  but  all  are 
common  and  open  to  all ;  where  there  are  no  compulsory  pay¬ 
ments,  but  every  one  gives,  according  as  it  is  in  his  heart,  and 
where  all  are  sure  of  being  welcome,  and  finding  accommoda¬ 
tions,  whether  able  to  give  much,  or  little,  or  nothing. 

In  primitive  times  the  whole  support  of  the  Gospel  was  vo¬ 
luntary.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  which  consisted  of  some 
city  and  the  surrounding  country,  lived  in  common  with  his 
clergy,  or  very  near  them.  The  people  sent  their  offerings  to 
him  from  time  to  time,  as  they  pleased,  and  as  God  had  pros¬ 
pered  them.  One-fourth  was  for  the  Bishop  himself,  who  was 
obliged  to  keep  hospitality  and  to  entertain  strangers  largely ; 
one-fourth  for  the  clergy;  one-fourth  for  the  poor;  and  one- 
fourth  for  the  care  and  repair  of  churches,  wdiich  were  then 
the  common  property  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  equally  and 
freely  open  to  all.  And  dowTn  to  the  time  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  for  more,  perhaps,  than  a  century  after,  such 
a  thing  as  a  private  seat,  or  compulsory  payment  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  God,  was  no  more  knowrn  in  Christian  churches, 
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than  it  had  been  in  the  Jewish  Temple.  And,  at  last,  it  was 
only  gradually  that  the  change  came  in,  and  then,  not  with¬ 
out  protest  on  the  part  of  those  who  foresaw  that  appropriated 
seats  would  introduce  lines  and  distinctions,  and  give  birth  to 
feelings  that  should  have  no  place  in  the  House  of  God.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Christian  Church  such  seats  are  yet  wholly 
unknown,  or  only  partially  admitted.  In  our  own  country 
they  prevail  most,  though  by  no  means  universally  even  here. 
And  whilst  it  will  very  seldom  be  found  wise  or  practicable 
to  change  suddenly  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  where  people  have 
been  long;  accustomed  to  it,  and  which  familiar  usage  has 
made  agreeable,  the  case  is  wholly  different  where  a  new 
Parish  is  to  be  organized,  and  where  the  change  can  be  made, 
without  breaking  up  old  habits,  or  local  associations.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  prevalent  and  existing  usage  is 
neither  ancient  nor  necessary,  but  is,  itself,  an  innovation  upon 
an  older,  and  as  many  think,  better  plan.  But,  it  is  popularly 
urged  against  the  Free  Churches,  that  they  break  up  established 
habits,  that  they  separate  families  in  times  of  worship,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  build,  and  impossible  to  support  them. 

It  may  be  conceded,  it  is  conceded,  that  it  will  seldom  be 
either  expedient  or  wise  to  introduce  the  Free  System  into  a 
Parish  that  has  long  proceeded  on  the  opposite  plan.  dYe 
must  deal  with  the  principle  in  a  practical  wray,  and  never 
pursue  even  a  real  good,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  letting  in 
great  and  counter-balancing  evils.  The  case  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent,  when,  as  here,  a  new  Parish  is  organized  and  there  are 
no  established  habits  or  associations  to  be  violated. 

But  it  will  separate  families  in  time  of  worship.  I  do  not 
see  that  this  is  necessarily  so.  Or  if  it  occasionally  did  hap¬ 
pen,  I  cannot  perceive  that  it  is  such  a  grievance  as  should 
control  great  and  acknowledged  advantages.  Besides,  under 
the  present  state  of  things,  in  very  many  cases — perhaps  the 
majority — at  least  in  the  country,  people  neither  own  nor  rent 
sufficient  space  for  the  accommodation  of  their  entire  families. 
The  consequence  is  that  some  of  them  are  always  absent,  or 
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if  present,  are  scattered  through,  the  galleries  or  other  unap¬ 
propriated  parts  of  the  church.  Whatever  then  may  be  the 
importance  of  having  families  together  in  the  House  of  God, 
and  I  am  far  from  denying  its  desirableness,  I  think  it  at 
least  a  question,  which  system,  on  the  whole,  would  secure 
that  object  in  the  largest  degree. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  still,  is  supposed  to  be  found,  in 
the  erection  and  support  of  Free  Churches.  It  is  not  denied 
that  it  is  a  difficulty,  nay,  that  it  is  the  chief  one.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  make  allowance  for  the  newness  of  the  enterprise. 
The  system  is  yet  embarrassed  by  the  force  of  old  habits  and 
associations.  We  are  slow  to  adopt  new  ways  even  when 
persuaded  that  they  are  better.  Familiarity  has  reconciled 
us  to  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  so  that  we  do  not  see  how 
great  they  are.  Whilst  in  a  new  experiment,  like  this,  every 
let  and  hinderance  is  magnified,  because  it  is  something  we 
are  not  accustomed  to,  and  because  we  do  not  recollect  at 
the  moment,  that  in  the  old  system,  there  may  be  similar, 
perhaps  more  serious  evils. 

If  then  I  am  met  with  the  objection  that  Free  churches 
cannot  support  themselves,  I  acknowledge  the  difficulty,  with¬ 
out  acknowledging  that  it  is  decisive  of  the  question.  For  I 
ask  in  return,  does  the  pew  system  in  any  ju?t  sense,  sustain 
itself?  Facts,  flagrant  and  humiliating  facts,  constrain  and 
justify  me  in  answering  emphatically  No!  That  the  clergy 
subsist  under  that  system,  that  they  make  no  loud  and  cla¬ 
morous  complaint,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  plan 
works  well,  or  that  it  yields  them  what,  on  every  principle  of 
justice  and  of  honour,  the  humblest  labourer  is  entitled  to,  an 
adequate  support.  The  reverse  is  notoriously  the  case. 
Doubtless  there  are  exceptions,  honourable  exceptions.  But 
then  as  a  body  there  is  no  class  of  men  in  the  community  so 
scantily  and  penuriously  supported  as  the  clergy.  A  rigorous 
economy  keeps  many  of  them  from  absolute  straits  and  embar¬ 
rassments.  But  no  economy  can  save  others  from  actual  dis-^ 
tress  and  want.  And  for  this  result  the  Pew  System  is 
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mainly  or  exclusively  accountable,  since  it  is  under  that  system 
that  this  painful  and  mortifying  result  has  occurred.  I  deny 
then  in  the  first  place  that  we  have  any  conclusive  evidence 
that  Free  churches  cannot  support  themselves:  and  in  the 
next  that  Pewed  churches,  in  any  just  and  real  sense,  have 
ever  done  so. 

If  indeed  the  first  use  of  a  church  he  to  raise  a  revenue, 
and  to  have  always  a  full  and  ample  treasury,  if  the  comfor¬ 
table  accommodation  of  the  worshippers,  if  cushions  and 
carpets  and  luxurious  hassocks,  be  the  best  and  only  evidence 
of  a  church’s  prosperity,  if  that  must  needs  be  pronounced 
a  foolish  and  useless  enterprise  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  toil  and  sacrifice,  if  it  he  always  unwise  or  inexpe¬ 
dient  to  undertake  any  thing  for  God  and  for  Ilis  church, 
which  involves  painful  solicitude,  patient  labour,  and  ungrudg¬ 
ing  expenditure,  then  we  must  pronounce  the  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  against  most  of  the  Free  Church  enterprises  in  the 
land. 

But  I  reject  the  application  of  any  such  low  and  miserable 
tests  as  these  by  which  to  judge  of  undertakings  which  aim 
exclusively  at  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
Whether  it  be  a  church  that  pays  well,  however  convenient  it 
may  be  to  have  always  sufficient  resources  for  necessary  pur¬ 
poses,  and  I  am  far  from  denying  the  importance  of  this,  it  is, 
after  all,  but  a  secondary  consideration.  The  great  object 
and  use  of  the  House  of  God  is  to  draw  sinners  together,  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  and  to  worship  God.  And  when  this  is  done, 
and  in  proportion  as  it  is  successfully  done,  the  main  purpose 
is  accomplished. 

Whilst  then  it  is  fair  to  urge,  and  proper  to  consider  such 
objections  as  may  be  urged  against  a  new  system  like  that  of 
Free  churches,  it  is  equally  fair  to  inquire  whether  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  does  not  labour  under  equal  difficulties?  And 
if  it  does,  then  the  question  between  them  is  to  be  settled  not 
so  much  by  a  balance  of  difficulties  under  which  both  labour, 
as  by  a  comparison  of  the  advantages,  that  in  other  respects 
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one  may  enjoy  over  the  other.  And  here  I  persuade  myself 
that  the  argument  will  be  found  altogether  on  the  side  of  Free 
churches. 

In  the  first  place,  you  can  plant  a  Free  Church,  that  is,  if 
you  have  the  heart  to  attempt  it  where  you  please,  and  with 
hope  of  success,  meaning  by  success  the  gathering  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  in  localities  where  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
think  of  selling  or  renting  pews.  What  can  you  do  with 
Churches  that  depend  for  support  on  compulsory  payments, 
in  the  outskirts  of  our  great  cities  with  their  dense  popula¬ 
tions,  sunk  in  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  sup¬ 
porting  life  only  by  hard  and  servile  toil?  Yet  these  are 
the  very  places  we  should  go  to,  with  the  gospel.  There 
rather  than  elsewhere  our  Blessed  Lord  would  be  found,  were 
He  now  upon  earth.  ’Tis  no  justification,  it  is  hardly  an  ex¬ 
cuse,  for  Christians  to  say  that  the  Gospel  cannot  reach  such 
places,  because  the  people  there  are  not  able  to  support  it. 
Then  send  it  to  them.  Do  we  own  the  obligation  to  give  a 
man  food  for  his  body  and  yet  deny  the  duty  of  sending  him 
the  Bread  of  Life? 

“Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted, 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 

Shall  we  to  men  benighted, 

The  lamp  of  Life  deny  ?  ” 

I  say  then  confidently,  that  there  are  many  places,  and  such 
as  labour  under  the  most  pressing  need  of  religious  ministra¬ 
tions,  where  the  attempt  to  build  and  sustain  a  Church  de¬ 
pending  for  support  on  compulsory  payments  from  those  who 
frequent  it,  would  be  found  utterly  impracticable. 

Hence  the  free  system  gives  us  the  control  of,  or  access  to  a 
very  large  class  of  our  people,  who  by  any  other  method  are 
now  and  must  forever  remain  beyond  our  reach.  The  poor 
will  not  come  to  a  Church  where  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
as  worshippers  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  who  resort 
thither.  And  who  can  blame  them  ?  Certainly  no  one  who 
looks  into  his  own  heart  and  makes  their  case  his  own.  The 
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feeling  is  a  natural  one.  You  cannot  reason  against  it,  or 
argue  it  down.  You  must  respect  and  consider  it,  or  you 
will  never  reach  the  masses.  No  man  is  easy  who  feels  that 
he  is  occupying  an  inferior  place,  at  least  if  it  be  where  his 
very  instinct  tells  him  there  should  be  no  such  distinctions. 
And  therefore  it  is  just  what  we  should  expect  beforehand, 
that  those  who  are  born  to  penury  and  toil,  should  withdraw 
from  those  whose  presence  perpetually  reminds  them  of  their 
inferiority.  The  lines  of  separation  elsewhere  are  broad 
enough  and  numerous  enough.  Let  us  not  bring  them  into 
the  House  of  God.  There  at  least  let  the  poor  man  who  toils 
for  his  living  through  the  week,  be  permitted  to  stand  up  and 
feel  that  there  is  one  spot,  and  that,  the  most  sacred  upon 
earth  and  the  nearest  to  Heaven,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together  on  terms  of  equality,  where  grandeur  has  no 
right  to  lift  up  itself,  where  humble  poverty  may  feel  itself  at 
home,  and  look  around  with  the  consciousness  that  it  occupies 
no  man's  place,  and  that  it  is  obliged  to  ask  no  man’s  per¬ 
mission  to  be  there. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  this  is  a  Memorial  Church  as 
well  as  a  Free  one,  designed,  not  in  the  spirit  of  adulation  or 
vain  applause  to  minister  to  human  pride,  but  to  transmit  to 
future  generations,  the  memory  of  one  who  wras  among  the 
brightest  examples  and  ornaments  of  his  own.  Few  things 
are  more  transitory,  nothing  is  more  empty,  than  merely 
worldly  honour.  Because  as  it  is  often  bestowed  where  there 
is  no  real  merit,  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  utterly  heartless 
and  unmeaning.  But  it  is  something  worthy  even  of  a  wise 
and  good  man’s  ambition,  to  be  remembered  for  his  virtues 
and  his  services  when  in  the  grave. 

If  it  be  owned  that  God  in  his  providence  raises  up  fit  men 
for  special  times  and  exigencies,  few,  I  think,  will  deny  that  the 
first  bishop  of  this  Diocese  was  such  an  instance.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  read  the  early  story  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  with¬ 
out  trembling  even  now  at  the  perils  which  beset  it,  and  with¬ 
out  earnest  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  that  it  was  safely 
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guided  through  the  dangers  which  then  threatened  its  doc¬ 
trines,  its  discipline,  and  its  worship.  That  we  escaped  them 
all — that  we  passed  the  ordeal,  in  the  possession  of  a  Liturgy 
saturated  with  the  very  spirit  of  a  pure  and  primitive  antiquity, 
we  owe  mainly,  under  God,  to  the  wisdom,  the  firmness,  and 
the  moderation  of  the  venerable  man  of  whom  this  place  and 
this  occasion  so  strongly  remind  us,  and  whose  name  and  vir¬ 
tues  will  be  freshly  remembered  when  these  walls  shall  have 
crumbled  into  ruins. 

Ordinary  men  are  soon  forgotten.  It  is  the  test  of  emi¬ 
nence  to  he  remembered  long.  It  is  the  proof  of  eminence  in 
what  is  good,  to  be  remembered  with  increasing  veneration 
and  love,  as  time  widens  the  interval  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Pre-eminent  as  was  the  first  bishop  of  this  Diocese, 
in  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  own  day  and  generation,  a 
yet  higher  tribute  to  his  wisdom  and  his  worth,  I  think  is 
found,  in  the  instinctive  veneration  with  which  all  parties  now 
recall  and  dwell  upon  his  memory — upon  that  wisdom  which 
seldom  erred  in  counsel — that  moderation  which  was  never 
disturbed  by  passion — and  that  iron  firmness  which  never 
faltered  when  a  principle  was  at  stake.  It  was  not  for  self,  it 
was  not  for  victory,  it  was  for  truth — God’s  truth — truth  which 
lies  midway  between  extremes,  that  he  contended ;  and  whilst 
the  hot  and  angry  disputants  of  his  day  are  already  for¬ 
gotten,  or  remembered  only  with  the  pity  which  covers  even 
the  faults  of  the  dead,  the  meek  and  forbearing,  yet  firm,  wise, 
and  discriminating  judgment  of  our  venerable  Father  and 
Friend,  is  remembered  with  continually  increasing  admiration 
and  regard.  And  high  as  was  the  veneration  which  he  in- 
spired  in  his  own  day,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  though 
dead,  he  yet  speaks  with  a  voice  and  authority  beyond  his 
living  influence.  Even  now  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
one  has  received  the  Ordinances  from  those  venerable  hands; 
and  soon  it  will  be  a  thing  for  parents  to  tell  their  children, 
how  they  remember  to  have  seen  in  their  youths,  the  venerated 
form  of  the  first  Bishop  of  this  Diocese.  lie  has  gone;  but 
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his  name  and  influence  survive  to  us,  as  the  rays  of  the  de- 
dining  sun  continue  to  gild  the  mountain  tops,  when  the  glo¬ 
rious  orb  itself  has  disappeared  from  our  vision. 

Brethren,  men  and  their  generations  pass  soon.  The  works 
of  their  own  hands  long  survive  them.  And  here  you  have 
erected  a  memorial,  that  will  stand,  when  you  are  sleeping 
with  your  fathers — proclaiming  to  all  who  shall  come  after 
you  not  only  the  virtues  of  one  whom  all  men  delighted  to 
honour,  but  also  your  own  sense  of  those  eminent  virtues,  and 
of  his  great  services  in  the  Church  of  God. 

With  all  these  sad  and  pleasant  memories  thronging  upon 
us,  and  standing  within  the  walls  of  this  memorial  sanctuary, 
one  remembers  with  delight,  that  blessed  communion  of  Saints, 
which  even  death  does  not  dissolve — and  that  if  we  follow  our 
departed  friends  as  they  followed  Christ — -just  so  rapidly  as 
the  interval  grows  between  us  and  them  on  the  one  side,  it 
diminishes  on  the  other — and  the  longer  it  is  since  we  parted 
from  “the  dead  in  Christ,”  the  sooner  we  shall  meet  and  em¬ 
brace  them  forever. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  conclude.  It  is  pleasant  at  the  close 
of  any  enterprise,  especially  if  it  be  one  that  has  gone  forward 
under  disheartening  circumstances — to  look  back  upon  its 
course — to  review  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  it  has 
had  to  encounter — to  recall  the  sympathizing  words  and  the 
encouraging  deeds  that  have  kept  up  our  spirits — to  remem¬ 
ber  how  many,  both  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  were  groundless — 
how  oft  we  looked  for  assistance  which  never  came,  and  how 
often  it  came  when  and  whence  least  looked  for.  Such  re¬ 
views  are  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting.  They  teach  us 
how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  human  expectations: 
they  remind  us  how  ready  we  are  to  lean  upon  a  broken  staff, 
and  that  often  our  help  comes  from  a  quarter  whence  we  had 
least  expected  it.  So  we  go  through  life,  and  the  last  lesson 
we  learn  from  it  is,  how  much  we  have  been  mistaken,  how 
greatly  we  have  misjudged  men,  how  often  we  have  feared 
when  there  was  no  cause  for  fear,  how  often  we  have  been  con- 
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fident,  when  there  was  no  ground  for  hope.  Happy  he,  who 
by  accepting  the  experience  of  the  world  in  lieu  of  his  own, 
learns  the  great  lesson  of  life  in  advance,  and  saves  himself 
from  a  thousand  disappointments,  by  restraining  undue  ex¬ 
pectations. 

I  see  before  me,  I  doubt  not,  many  of  those  who  have  had 
to  do  with  this  enterprise  from  the  beginning,  who  have  rocked 
it  in  its  cradle,  and  who  have  since,  toiled  and  watched  and 
prayed,  and  perhaps  tvept  over  it.  I  can  sympathize  with 
you,  for  I  have  learned  the  same  lesson  by  heart.  I  can  sym¬ 
pathize  with  you,  in  the  recollection  of  all  your  anxieties,  and 
rejoice  with  you  in  the  success  which  has  at  last  crowned  your 
efforts.  Doubtless  it  is  best  so.  It  is  best  that  the  noblest 
enterprises  should  be  accomplished  only  through  a  sea  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  discouragements.  The  horrors  of  the  wilderness 
made  the  land  of  promise  seem  more  beautiful  and  glorious. 
You  would  not  have  known  how  to  bless  God,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  work,  the  work  itself  would  have  been  less 
dear  to  you  if  you  had  had  fewer  trials,  solicitudes,  and  sacri¬ 
fices  to  pass  through. 

Instead  then  of  remembering  the  difficulties,  from  which  you 
might  have  been  so  easily  relieved,  but  were  not,  rather  bless 
God  that  you  were  enabled  to  go  forward  at  all,  that  in  the 
very  face  of  discouragements,  you  had  faith  to  believe  that 
lie  who  can  spread  a  table  in  the  wilderness,  will  not  fail  to 
help  those  who  boldly  yet  prudently  make  noble  ventures  for 
His  glory,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 

The  work  has  been  done:  if  not  so  soon  as  you  wished,  yet 
it  has  been  done.  The  material  edifice  is  completed.  And  we 
are  assembled  this  day  to  consecrate  it  forever  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God.  Your  eyes  are  permitted  to  see  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  House  of  Prayer  for  all  people,  where  rich  and 
poor  will  meet  on  terms  of  equality,  and  where  through  coming 
ages,  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  the  Waters  of  Salvation,  will  be 
freely  dispensed,  to  souls  hungering  and  thirsting  for  them, 
when  you  are  sleeping  in  your  graves. 
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And  now  what  remains  but  that  we  invoke  the  blessing  of 
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Almighty  God  upon  you  that  have  done  this  work,  and  upon 
the  work  itself? 

“Hemember  them,  Oh!  my  God,  concerning  this,  and  wipe 
not  out  their  good  deeds  that  they  have  done,  for  the  House 
of  their  God,  and  for  the  Offices  thereof.” 

Here  may  the  “  Gospel  have  free  course  and  be  glorified,” 
and  its  precious  truths  be  faithfully  proclaimed,  by  earnest 
lips,  for  ages  to  come.  United  among  yourselves,  by  the  ties 
of  Christian  love,  and  to  Christ  our  glorious  Head,  by  the  bond 
of  a  living  faith,  may  the  worshippers  in  this  Sanctuary  ever 
be  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works!  And  when  God 
writeth  up  his  own,  may  it  be  found  recorded  that  many  souls 
were  born  here!  And,  at  last,  when  the  worship  of  earth  has 
ceased,  and  all  temples  made  by  hands  are  sunk  in  ruins,  may 
those  who  have  united  in  praising  God  in  this  house,  meet  in 
the  Sanctuary  above,  and  sing  his  praises  forever! 
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